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ABSTRACT 
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questionnaire, and state records provided data on state organization 
and staffing, operational procedures and costs, and services. Data 
were also gathered on program organization and administration; ABE 
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instructional materials; student background; program graduates and 
nongraduates; plans (if any) for continuing education; students' 
subsequent employment status, work history, and income; student 
opinions on their ABE experience; and student probmems. Findings led 
to several recommendations, both general and specific, on instruction 
and program administration. (The document includes three 
questionnaires, suggested data bank and cumulative record items, 22 
tables and charts, and a map showing functional illiteracy figures 
for Missouri counties.) (LY) 
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Chapter I 



PROCEDURES 



Although some form of adult basic education has been oper- 
ating throughout the State of Missouri for several years, it was not 
until 1965 that a concerted effort was made to combat the under - 
education of adults. In 1965 the Department of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion was established within the State Department of Education under 
the provisions of Title II-B of the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act. 
Mr. Bill J. Ghan has served as director of the program since its 
inception. 

Upon the initiation of Mr. Ghan, this evaluative study was 
conducted. Basically, the study was to serve two purposes: (1) to 

determine the status of adult basic education in Missouri and, (2) to 
propose methods for future evaluation in terms of more specific 
outcome criteria. 



SURVEY PROCEDURES 



The goals of education are generally stated in broad terms, 
and may be illustrated by the following statement from the Missouri 
Manual of Operations for Adult Basic Education programs: 

Adult Basic Education instruction is designed to teach 
persons 18 years of age and older to read and write English 
and to substantially raise their educational level. It is 
designed to make them less likely to become dependent on 
others, improve their ability to benefit from occupational 
and homemaking training, increase their opportunities for 
more productive and profitable employment and make them 
better able to meet their adult responsibilities. 

From a research standpoint the ability to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a reading program would not be too difficult pro- 
vided appropriate pre- and post-test scores were available; nor 
would a determination of an increase in education level if sub- 
stantial numbers of enrollees were to complete the eighth grade 
equivalency. However, in either case appropriate data is limited 



or lacking. It is more difficult, and perhaps impossible, to ade- 
quately evaluate in an ultimate sense whether a person is less likely 
to be less dependent or is able to more readily assume adult 
responsibilities, until such time that adequate or reliable criteria 
are established for these objectives. 

A second major source of difficulty in assessing the out- 
comes of adult basic education is the personal goals of the enrollees 
and the structure of classes to meet enrollee needs. Personal goals 
are idiosyncratic; they vary from those attempting to increase their 
job opportunities to the grandmother who wants to read to her grand- 
child. Instructional programs are equally varied because classes 
are organized to meet these widely varying needs; the instructors 
are encouraged to retain maximum flexibility in meeting individual 
needs; and limitations are placed upon the student’s ability to attend. 
Despite all the variants of personal goals and organizational struc- 
tures, the basic objectives of local programs remain within the 
stated objectives. 

After reviewing the objectives of the Missouri program, the 
decision was made that it would not be practical ncr possible at this 
time to evaluate adult basic education in Missouri entirely m te*\ms 
of the stated objectives. The decision was made to conduct the eval- 
uation utilizing data which should reflect an indirect, as well as 
direct, influence upon the attainment of the overall objectives of the 
State program. A relationship may be inferred between program 
status and stated objectives. 

This study was divided into three phases: (1) a survey of the 
operation of the State office, (2) a survey of the characteristics of 
local programs, and (3) a follow-up survey of adults who terminated 
during the fiscal year 1967-68. Listed below are the types of 
information sought for use in the study: 

A. Survey of the Operations of the State Office . 



1. State Organization and Staff 

a. Organizational structure and standing of the ABE 
program within the State Department of Education. 

b. Number of full-time and part-time personnel. 

c. Qualifications of State staff. 

d. Coverage by Merit System and staff turnover rate. 

e. Working relationship with State fiscal and auditing 
personnel. 
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2. Operational procedures 

a. Procedures involved in approving and funding local 
programs. 

b. Working relationship with internal and external 
agencies (USES, HDC, etc. ) concerned with ABE. 

c. Records keeping and reporting systems in use. 

d. State allocation of funds for local programs. 

e. Methods, procedures, and criteria used by the 
State staff to evaluate and control local programs. 

3. Cost of operations 

a. Federal and State funds available annually. 

b. Cost of operation at the State and local levels. 

4. Services provided 

a. ABE program personnel and training development 
projects conducted for the benefit of local personnel. 

b. Consultative activities for local programs. 

c. Determination of target population. 

d. Curriculum development activities. 

B. Surv ey of Program Characteristics for Local Programs . 

1. Program Organization and Operation 

a. Organizational structure of a typical program and 
relative standing within the educational agency. 

b. Federal, State, and local funds available annually; 
comparison ratio. 

c. Records keeping and reporting systems in use. 

d. Working relationship with State and other internal 
and external agencies. 

e. Size of programs. 

f. Physical facilities. 

g. Area target population. 

h. Methods of recruitment. 

i. Methods of staff and program evaluation. 

j. Type and use of follow-up studies. 

k. Post program assistance for graduates (job place- 
ments, recommendations, etc. ) 

l. Encouragement of potential dropouts to remain, 

m. Miscellaneous operations information. 

n. Innovations by local programs. 
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Staff 



a. Number of ABE personnel. 

b. Methods of staff selection. 

c. Staff salaries and wages. 

d. Staff qualifications and experience related to 
ABE students. 

e. Description of duties. 

f. Class size. 

g. Staff turnover rate. 

3. Curriculum 

a. Textbooks and materials in use. 

b. Type and use of audio-visual equipment and 
instructional aids. 

c. Testing. 

d. Nature and results of experiments with different 
teaching methods and materials. 

e. Number and use of community resource personnel. 

f. Number of hours required to raise students one 
grade; three grade levels. 

g. Degree to which instruction is individualized. 

4. Students 

a. Demographic data (separately for graduates and 
dropouts). 

(1) Age 

(2) Sex 

(3) Race 

(4) Marital and Family status 

(5) Employment status 

(6) Family income 

(7) Residence 

(8) Prior educational level 

b. Reason for enrollment. 

c. Graduate rate. 

d. Dropout rate. 

e. Average number of grade levels achieved by dropouts 
before leaving. 

f. Reasons for leaving. 

g. Attendance records (graduates and dropouts). 
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5. Follow-up study 

a. Employment status. 

b. Work history since ABE course; to include new 
jobs or upward movement. 

c. Income. 

d. Opinions about their ABE experience. 

e. Problems encountered during ABE experience. 



Development of Instruments Used . 

The desired list of data to be collected was extensive, but 
not exhaustive. However, as the development of the survey instru- 
ments progressed, it became apparent that adjustments would have 
to be made because some types of data were not available. Although 
data were obtained for most of the items, some limitation was placed 
upon the extensiveness for evaluation purposes. 

The development of the survey instruments began with a review 
of basic documents relating to State and local programs. After a 
general familiarization with the operation of ABE in the State, pre- 
liminary drafts were developed of the instruments. 

The instrument used to collect the data from the Department 
of Adult Basic Education was developed by the Evaluation Project 
staff using the guidelines suggested by the U. S. O. E. Bureau of Adult 
Basic Education. Some modifications were made so as to adapt to the 
data available in Missouri. The final form of the State level question- 
naire is presented in Appendix A. 

The preliminary draft for use at the local level was refined 
after a critique to determine its appropriateness and applicability 
with State and local program directors and other personnel. Pre- 
liminary tryouts of the instrument were conducted with the directors 
of the local programs in Columbia, Mexico, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Sikeston. Not only did these interviews help in the development 
of the final instrument, but useful information was obtained about the 
operation of ABE programs at the local level. The final form, 
which was called the Program Characteristics Questionnaire, is 
presented in Appendix B. 

The third instrument developed was a questionnaire to be used 
in a mailed follow-up of a sample of those adults who had completed 
or terminated their program during 1967-68. This survey served two 



purposes: (1) to obtain data relevant to objectives of ABE and (2) to 

provide a bank of information for a more comprehensive follow-up 
at a later date using an interview technique. The questionnaire was 
designed to solicit yes/no responses with additional space being 
provided for comment. The areas covered by the questionnaire 
corresponded to the broad objectives identified for ABE in Missouri: 
(1) become less likely to be dependent on others, (2) improve their 
ability to benefit from occupational and homemaking training, (3) 
increase their opportunities for more productive and profitable 
employment, and (4) make them better able to meet their adult 
responsibilities. The instrument used is presented in Appendix C. 



Collecting the data . 

Questionnaires to collect data from local programs were 
mailed to 36 programs which were in operation in January, 1969. 
Completed questionnaires available in time for data analysis were 
received from 34 of the 36 programs. 

Data at the State administrative level were collected by 
three methods: (1) an interview, (2) a questionnaire, and (3) 
through access to the records of the State ABE office. 

Names and addresses to be used in the mailed follow-up 
survey were obtained from presently operating local programs who 
had been in operation during the fiscal year 1967-68. Directors of 
the local programs were asked to select the adults utilizing the 
following sampling technique: 



Number of Students Graduating 
or Terminating during 1967-68 

Less than 40 
40-79 
80-199 
200 or more 



Size of Sample 

100% Sample 
50% Sample 
33% Sample 
20% Sample 



It is recommended that the school select every other, 
every third, or every fifth student from their roster 
of enrollees who graduated or terminated during that 
year depending upon the size of sample to be drawn. 



Data collection for the follow-up survey began in March, 1969, and 
returns were received until the middle of May. 
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Organization of the Remainder of this Report. 



The remainder of this report presents the findings from the 
three phases of the study- -the State survey, the local survey, and 
the follow-up study in Chapters II, III, and IV respectively, and the 
observations and recommendations of the project staff in Chapter V. 



Chapter II 



RESULTS OF THE SURVEY AT THE STATE LEVEL 



The survey of the State Office was organized into four parts: 
(1) State organization and staff, (2) operational procedures, (3) 
cost of operation, and (4) services provided. Rather than repeat 
each subsection of the outline presented in Chapter I, the form used 
will be narrative in nature and will pertain to the broader general 
sections of the survey. 



State Organization and Staff . 

Organization . In 1965 the Missouri Adult Basic Education 
program was created as a result of Title II-B of the Economic Op- 
portunities Act of 1964. This program was placed initially under 
the direction of a Supervisor of Adult Basic Education, Mr. Bill J. 
Ghan, who was responsible to the Director of General Supervision 
within the Division of Instruction. 

In 1968 the program was moved from the Division of Instruc- 
tion to the Division of Special Services and was established at the 
departmental level with Mr. Ghan serving as Director. The reorgan- 
ization was made in an effort to coordinate the total program of adult 
education in Missouri. In this new position Mr. Ghan directs the 
Adult Basic Education program, the High School Equivalency program, 
and the Civil Defense Education program. The organizational charts 
on pages 9 and 10 reflect the organizational structure of ABE in 1969. 

Staff . In 1965 the professional staff for ABE consisted of a 
full-time Supervisor and part-time assistance by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Instruction, the Director of General Supervision, and 
from a member of the Administrative Finance Division. In addition, 
the staff was supported by one full-time and one part-time secretarial 
positions. 

The reorganization in 1968 created a Department of Adult 
Education with responsibilities for Adult Basic Education, High 
School Equivalency, and Civil Defense Education. Presently, the 
professional staff for ABE consists of a Director and a Supervisor, 
with part-time assistance by three members of the State Department 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 




CHART II 



of Education's administrative staff. Secretarial support is provided 
by one full-time and four part-time positions. The fiscal accounting 
continues to be reviewed and supervised by the Administrative 
Finance Division. 

Staff Qualifications . The Director and the Supervisor for 
ABE are recognized as being knowledgeable about adult basic educa- 
tion and are competent in fulfilling the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions. They have utilized professional consultants in areas in which 
they lack technical competence. Both men possess Master's degrees 
in school administration and they have served previously as superin- 
tendents of public schools. Since assuming their positions they have 
attended several training programs sponsored by state and federal 
agencies. They have also served as consultants to numerous local 
workshops and training programs. 

One of the strong points of the State program is the continuity 
provided through the permanency of the professional staff. The 
State Department of Education is characterized by its ability to 
maintain a stable professional staff. The staff enjoys the benefits 
under a State retirement plan. The State Department of Education 
is not under the State Merit System. 



Operational Procedures . 

Funding for local programs . Information about programs and 
services offered by the State Department of Education, Adult Basic 
Education section, is disseminated to local schools by informational 
bulletins, literature, and by presentations by staff members at 
superintendents' workshops and meetings. Interested schools then 
request additional assistance from State staff members to help 
develop a specific program and budget for the area. Programs in 
operation are given first priority for continuation and additional 
programs are added to the extent that funds are available. 

Whenever possible, consideration is given to the following 
factors, which are listed in subsection 1.74 of the Missouri State 
Plan for Adult Basic Education , as program requests are received: 

Relative priorities for state approval of local adult basic 
education programs and administration of local programs 
shall emphasize the following factors: 

(a) Service to those adults in need of basic education who 
are the most severely impoverished. 
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(b) Service to those adults with the greatest educational 
deficiencies. 

(c) Service to the maximum number of adults in need of 
basic education. 

(d) Service to those areas in the State which have the 
highest concentrations of impoverished adults in need 
of basic education. 

(e) Whether and to what extent the program has been 
developed in conjunction with community action pro- 
grams, and represents part of a coordinated attack 
on poverty within a particular community. 

(f) Whether and to what extent the program serves adults 
who are participating in work -experience programs. 

(g) Whether and to what extent the program has been 
developed in conjunction with, or coordinated with, 
other agencies which serve the poor. 

(h) Whether and to what extent the program undertakes 

the identification and recruitment of those impoverished 
adults who are in need of basic education. 

(i) Whether and to what extent the poor themselves are 
heavily involved in implementing programs of 
instruction. 

(j) Whether and to what extent Volunteers in Service to 
America, college work- study personnel and other 
nonprofessionals are utilized in appropriate positions. 

(k) Whether and to what extent operations are efficient 
and economic. 

(l) The quality of the instruction. 

(m) Whether and to what extent the program accomplishes 
basic goals of teaching adults to read and write within 
a minimum period of time. 



(n) Whether and to what extent the program is flexible, 
innovative, imaginative and effective in providing 
basic education to those most in need of it. 

Local school districts in high priority areas are given first 
choice in the operation of programs, but if the local public schools 
do not desire to sponsor a program, other agencies are considered. 
If another agency, such as a junior college or college, is operating 
a program, the local public school system retains the option, each 
year, to sponsor the local ABE program. 

Relationship with other agencies . In addition to the develop- 
ment of relationships to local programs, the State office cooperates 
with a large number of internal and external agencies: The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Community Action Programs, Manpower 
Development and Training, CAMPS, Work Incentive program. De- 
partment of Labor, Department of Mental Diseases, Department of 
Corrections, Work Experience Program, St. Louis Housing Author- 
ity, Human Development Corporation, Urban League, Model Cities, 
labor organizations, colleges, and junior colleges. Financial assist 
ance has been, and is being, extended to a few of these agencies for 
ABE, but a large part of the relationship has been of a supportive 
nature such as the training of teachers, consulting, information 
sharing, and program planning. 

Records . Individual files are maintained for each local 
program which is authorized for funding and contain the following 
reports: 

1. An annual request for support of the local ABE program to 
be made at the beginning of the school year. 

2. An application for reimbursement which may be made 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 

3. A quarterly report of the local ABE program which includes 
data on the number enrolled, dropped, graduated, number 
of personnel, etc. 

4. A certification of the cost of conducting ABE classes, if 
salaries exceed the authorized $5. 00 per hour. 

5. An inventory of equipment costing $100 or more. 

6. An annual report of ABE classes. 
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In addition to these reports forwarded to the State office, 
a Student Information Form is required for each student and is 
retained by the local program. These reports and other records 
maintained at the State level are designed to collect the data 
requested by the U. S. Office of Education and to facilitate the 
operation of ABE programs in the State. As reports are sub- 
mitted, they are checked for accuracy and local programs are 
contacted to correct discrepancies, either through supervisory 
visits or by telephone. When certain types of errors are found 
to be common, the report form is reviewed with appropriate cor- 
rections made or instruction clarified. The quarterly report, in 
particular, has been one where common errors were being made. 

To correct this situation, instructions were printed on the back of 
the form explaining exactly how the total for each column should 
be computed. Report forms are continually reviewed to facilitate 
the reporting by local programs, and an effort is made to minimize 
the effort required by local programs in completing reports. 

Fiscal operations . The State office approves the expenditure 
of funds at the local level through the approval of the local budget 
consistent with the guidelines published in the Manual of Operations 
and in ABE Bulletins. An internal audit of the budget allocations 
and expenditures of local programs is maintained by the State office. 
Notifications of balances are sent to local directors several times 
during the year. Reimbursements for line items are limited to the 
authorized amount. Procedures have been established to facilitate 
the reallocation of funds where possible. Local programs are 
requested to indicate whether they will utilize or need additional 
funds in their operation. These reports are tabulated to determine 
the feasibility of reallocating funds. In addition to the reallocation 
of funds, provisions have been made for the redistribution of equip- 
ment when programs cease to operate. 

Evaluation . Evaluation of local programs is continuous, 
although without formal structure at present. The criteria used 
to evaluate local programs are the same criteria and priorities 
used for the original approval of local programs, listed on pages 
11 and 12. Since 1965 a few programs have been moved from one 
local agency to another or discontinued because program operations 
were inadequate or inefficient. Several programs have ceased 
operation because of problems arising at the local level, e. g. , 
insufficient enrollment. 
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State guidelines , A minimum of control is maintained over 
the local programs in an effort not to interfere with the instructional 
operations. Fiscal control, for the most part, is the only type that 
is utilized by the State office and is limited to budget approval, 
reimbursement for funds expended, and through the establishment 
of guidelines. The guidelines that have been established resulted 
from yearly reviews of local program operation and have become 
more explicit. In 1968 a supplement to the Manual of Operations 
was adopted which set forth some rather specific guidelines. 



Cost of Operation . 

Total Expenditures . The amount of money available for ABE 
in Missouri increased from $346, 570 in 1965 to an estimated $742, 562 
in 1969. This represents slightly more than a 100 percent increase 
over a four-year period while during the same period the adminis- 
trative costs of operation at the State level decreased from seven 
percent of the total amount in 1965 to an estimated five percent in 
1969. At no time has the cost of operation for the State office 
exceeded nine percent. Administrative costs appear to be reason- 
able, especially when many other Federally supported programs 
require much more. Table 1 presents the data concerning the State 
administrative costs as a percent of total expenditures. 



Table 1 



State Administrative Cost 
As A Percentage of 
Total Expenditures 



Year 


Total 


State 


Percent 


1965-66 


$346, 570 


$24, 608 


7 


1966-67 


575, 749 


29, 193 


5 


1967-68 


692, 023 


60, 155 


9 


1968-69* 


742, 562 


41, 800 


5 



*Only estimated figures are available for 1968-69. 
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State Office Costs . Not only has the State office maintained 
a low administrative cost, but the proportional share of these costs 
assumed by the State of Missouri has exceeded what is required by 
law. The amount of money expended for State Technical and Super- 
visory Services at the State level increased from $24, 608 in 1965-66 
to $60, 155 in 1967-68. The largest portion of this increase, $16, 927, 
can be accounted for by the increased emphasis on teacher training 
workshops sponsored at the State level, while the balance of the 
increase is reflected by necessary increases in salary, employee 
benefits, travel, additional supplies, and other expenditures which 
arise from an expanding program. An inspection of Table 2 reveals 
that the percentage of the total funds available for State office use 
which was furnished by the State of Missouri has exceeded the 10 
percent proportion established by law. 



Table 2 

Administrative Cost at Stqte Level 
Federal and State Percentages 



Year 


Federal 


State 


Total 


State 

Percent 


1965-66 


$21, 183 


$3, 425 


$24, 608 


13. 9 


1966-67 


25, 480 


3, 713 


29, 193 


12.7 


1967-68 


53, 937 


6, 218 


60, 155 


10. 3 



Local Cost of Operation . A brief note of explanation is 
offered before the cost of operation for the local program is dis- 
cussed. The figures which are used in this report may be some- 
what inflated because it was sometimes difficult to determine the 
total number of students enrolled and the total number of hours of 
instruction offered by the various programs. Some programs 
apparently did not take into consideration those students who 
enrolled but dropped out before completing the year. In some 
instances the hours of instruction for full-time teachers were not 
given. For these reasons the actual costs per student and cost 
per hour of instruction are most likely less than those figures 
reported. Data for this part of the report appear in Appendix D. 



The amount of money expended for ABE increased from 
$346, 570 in 1965 to $692, 023 in 3 968. At the same time the number 
of programs operating decreased from 49 in 1965 to 35 in 1968. 

The number of students served increased from 4, 309 to 5, 159. 

Data pertaining to the distribution of programs by expenditures, 
range of cost, median cost, and average cost appear in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Local Program Expenditures 
1965-68 



Expenditures 


Number of Programs 




1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Less than $5, 000 


27 


20 


17 


$5, 000 - $9, 999 


12 


10 


8 


$10,000 - $14, 999 


7 


5 


2 


$15, 000 - $19, 999 


1 


1 


1 


$20,000 - $24, 999 


0 


3 


2 


$25, 000 or more 


2 


4 


5 


Total 


49 


43 


35 


Range of Cost (Local) 


$508-$36, 577 


$496-$126, 215 


$486-$162, 82' 


Median Cost (Local) 


$3, 900 


$5, 300 


$5, 562 


Average Cost 


6, 478 


12, 381 


17, 989 


(Local only) 








Average Cost 


7, 273 


13, 390 


19, 772 


(Local & State) 








Total Expenditure 


$317, 435 


$532, 389 


$629, 603 


(Local) 








Total Expenditure 


$346, 570 


$575, 749 


$692, 023 


(Local & State) 









Per Student Cost . Tables 4 and 5 present the cost per student 
and the cost per hour of instruction for the years 1965-68. An 
inspection of Table 4 indicates that some programs were operating 
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at a low cost per student while others were operating at what might 
be considered an excessive cost. The data were inspected to deter- 
mine whether a pattern of operational cost might appear, but no 
pattern was found. Some programs with a large cost per student 
were programs serving a large number of students while others 
were small programs with few students. Programs with low cost 
were just as likely to be small programs as large. 



Table 4 

Cost Per Student Enrolled 



Cost Distribution 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Range of Cost at 
Local Level 


$ 17.48 - 
345. 63 


$ 42.43 - 
321. 34 


$ 48. 68 - 
427. 92 


Median Cost at 
Local Level 


78. 91 


110. 60 


123. 34 


State Average Cost 


77. 75 


126. 28 


114. 18 




One explanation of the large cost factor is probably the time 
of the year in which the program began. It is possible for programs 
to begin any time during the year. When a program begins late in 
the year there is usually a large outlay for materials and equipment 
but little time to recruit students; therefore, there is a resulting 
increase in cost per student. For most programs this explanation 
did prove out, but for some the high cost was continued on into the 
following year or years. A few programs were discontinued when 
the high cost persisted, while others were permitted to continue. 

Per Instructional Hour Cost . Since programs could begin 
at various times during the year, it was decided that cost per student 
was not an adequate representation of the cost of operation. Possibly 
a more equitable way to determine the cost of operation would be the 
per pupil instructional hour cost. This could have been accomplished 
by multiplying the number of times a student was present for instruc- 
tion by the number of hours of instruction given. The total expenditure 
could then be divided by the total of pupil instructional hours to deter- 
mine the per pupil instructional hourly cost. Unfortunately, it was 
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not possible to do this because attendance records for all students 
were not available for past years. It was possible, however, to 
determine the hourly instructional cost for each program. This 
method was limited, though, because it was not always possible 
to determine the exact total instructional hours offered in each 
program; therefore, the figures presented are again most likely 
inflated. The data presented in Table 5 were derived by dividing 
total expenditures for each program by the total hours of instruc- 
tion offered. 



Table 5 

Cost Per Instructional Hour 



Cost Distribution 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Range of Instructional 
Cost 


$ 2. 80 - 
246. 13 


$ 2. 31 - 

56. 81 


$ 4. 62 - 
24. 11 


Median Instructional Cost 


12. 13 


10. 57 


10.71 


State Average Instruc- 
tional Cost 


8. 67 


10. 90 


7.62 



An inspection of Table 5 reveals that in the years that ABE 
has operated in Missouri the range in the cost per hour of instruc- 
tion has narrowed considerably. Some programs still maintain a 
relatively high cost per instructional hour but again an inspection 
of the data revealed no pattern. One possible explanation might 
possibly be the amount of individualized instruction given by local 
programs. 

Local Administrative cost . Another way to assess the rela- 
tive cost of operation is to determine the percentage of the total 
expenditures which are used for instructional purposes and the 
percentages used for administration. There are no strict rules 
which specify what a reasonable, or even adequate, percent of the 
budget should be expended for administration or instruction, at 
least to the best knowledge of the evaluation staff. In view of no 
specified standards, the best policy appears to be to consider the 
percentage for each program in terms of the median or average 
for all programs. 
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Presented in Table 6 are the data pertaining to the percent of 
expenditures allocated to administrative cost. 



Table 6 

Percent of Total Expenditures 
Allocated to Administrative Cost 
by Local Programs 



Distribution 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69* 


Range of Percentages 


0-31 


0-37 


0-42 


0-45 


Median Percentages 


14 


13 


13 


12 


Number with 0% 


26 


21 


7 


6 


Number with 20% 


4 


7 


10 


5 


Total Number of Programs 


49 


43 


35 


45 



*These percentages are based upon budget authorizations 
for 1968-69. 



The distribution of administrative costs have varied greatly 
from year to year although the median percent has remained rather 
stable. Initially 26 programs requested no funds for administrative 
purposes; by 1968-69 only six programs were making such requests. 
During the same period that more programs were adding adminis- 
trative cost to their budgets, the number who were expending 20 per- 
cent or more for administration increased from four in 1965-66 to 
ten in 1967-68. The supplement to the Manual of Operations adopted 
in 1968 sets up a 20 percent guideline for administrative costs, but 
figures taken from the budget authorization reveal that five programs 
have allocated amounts for administration which represent 20 percent 
or more with one program allocating 45 percent. There appears to 
be an effort on the part of the State office to correct this situation 
and in some instances a larger percentage may be justified based 
upon services rendered. 

Local Instructional Costs . The instructional costs referred 
to in Table 7 pertain to expenditures for teacher and teacher aides 
salaries, instructional supplies, and equipment only. These cate- 
gories were used because they represent a reasonably direct rela- 
tionship to the instruction received by students. 



Table 7 



Percent of Total Expenditures 
Allocated to Instructional Costs 
by Local Programs 



Distribution 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Range of Percentages 


40-98 


38-93 


34-88 


37-97 


Median Percentages 


75 


66 


61 


60 


Number with 50% or Less 


3 


7 


9 


6 


Number with 70% or More 


32 


16 


9 


13 


Total Number of Programs 


49 


43 


35 


45 



*These percentages are based upon budget authorizations 
for 1968-69. 



The data in Table 7 should be interpreted in conjunction with 
the data in Table 6 on page 20. Assuming that 20 percent is a 
reasonable estimate of the maximum percentage which should be 
allocated to administrative costs and further assuming that 10 per- 
cent is a reasonable estimate of the percentage of expenditures for 
purposes other than instructional, that which remains for instruc- 
tional costs is 70 percent. Using this percent it becomes apparent 
that the number of programs expending 70 percent or more for 
instruction declined sharply from 32 in 1965-66 to nine in 1967-68. 

At the same time, the number of programs expending 50 percent or 
less increased from three to nine in the same years. It should be 
recalled that in 1965-66 more than half of the programs allocated 
no funds for administration which would account for the large num- 
ber of programs above 70 percent; therefore, as the percent used 
for administration increased there was a corresponding decrease 
in the percent used for instruction. This trend has been checked, 
according to budget authorizations in 1968-69, and there has been a 
slight increase in the number using 70 percent or more. However, 
it should be pointed out that the median percentage for instruction 
has remained at 60 percent or greater. It is possible that the median 
figure is a more realistic figure than the 70 percent used by the 
evaluation staff for comparisons. 

Another point should be made with regard to the cost of 
operation. In 1965-66 there were 49 programs operating which 
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served 4, 309 adults and in 1967-68 there were 35 programs operating 
which served 5, 159 adults. This apparently was occasioned by an 
effort from the State office to encourage larger programs in areas 
of high concentration of undereducated adults. Larger programs 
usually necessitate more organization, thereby creating a need for 
more administration, thus resulting in some additional administrative 
cost; however, this explanation does not account for all of the large 
percentages for administrative cost. There may be extenuating cir- 
cumstances which justify such programs being continued, of which 
the project staff were not aware. 



Services Provided . 

Services provided by the State office may be divided into 
four broad categories: (1) ABE program personnel and training 

development, (2) consultative activities, (3) determination of 
target population, and (4) curriculum development activities. In 
many instances these services overlap and are difficult to separate, 
although an attempt has been made to do so for the purposes of this 
report. 



Training Programs . Over the years the training programs 
conducted by the State office have undergone some change. In the 
early stages of ABE development in Missouri, emphasis was placed 
upon training "Teachers of teachers. " During the summer of 1965, 
representatives supported by the State office attended workshops 
conducted at the University of Washington and the University of 
Maryland. These representatives then met in Jefferson City with 
Mr. Ghan to develop a manual to be used in the training programs 
throughout the State. This manual was used during the fall in work- 
shops which were held at Sikeston, University City, Poplar Bluff, 
Warrensburg, and Kansas City. The length of the workshops varied 
from one to four days and, in general, consisted of an orientation 
to ABE, characteristics of ABE students, methods and techniques 
of teaching ABE students, and materials available. 

In 1966 there were nine teacher training workshops held. 

The workshops varied from four days to two weeks. To be certified 
as an ABE teacher, teachers were required to attend one of these 
workshops. Workshops were held in Sikeston, Lebanon, Poplar 
Bluff, Kennett, St. Louis, West Plains, and Kansas City. These 
communities represent a good coverage of the State except for the 
northeast portion. However, based upon the target population the 
northeast part of the State was not a priority area for the establish- 
ment of ABE programs. 
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During the summer of 1967 a three -week teacher training 
institute was supported by the State office and sponsored by the 
University of Missouri-Kansas City. In addition to the summer 
institute, three workshops were held in Springfield, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis. In addition, several administrative personnel 
attended an Administrative Institute held at the University of Iowa 
from July 31 to August 11. 

In 1968 the State office continued their support of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Kansas City institute, conducted two area 
workshops, and for the first time sponsored a State-wide confer- 

ence. 



Consultative. In addition to giving consultations when re- 
quested, the State office also takes the initiative of providing con- 
sultative services in the following ways: 

1. Program and budget development in the initiation of 
programs. 

2. Supervisory visits are made to all new programs and as 
many older programs as possible each year. Approxi- 
mately 30 visits are made each year. 

3. Information is shared through reports to local programs 
and through bulletins. 

4. Special projects are supported and the findings shared 
with local programs. 

5. Through the preparation of a curriculum guide and a 
bibliography. 

6. Through the teacher training workshops and institutes. 

n 0 w™i n a tion of Target Population . One of the major services 
which may be offered by the State office is to increase the awareness 
of local educational personnel regarding the need for an ABE instruc- 
tional program in their area. To this end the State office prepared a 
State map indicating a target population of adults 25 years of age or 
older with less than eight years of education based upon the 1960 

Census data. 

Knowing where the people in the target population "are" is 
only one step in determination of the target population. It is possible 
that active programs are reaching an inordinate proportion of adults 
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at the upper limits of the population and not reaching the hard core 
undereducated. While it was not possible to obtain the necessary 
data at the local level to evaluate the extent that target populations 
were being reached, an effort was made to do so at the State level. 
Figure 1 indicates the figures for each county and the City of St. 
Louis which are used as the target population. Tables 8, 9, 10 , 
and 11 on pages 24 through 27 present a comparison of state enroll- 
ments and the number eligible, according to 1960 Census figures, 
distributed by level of enrollment, sex, age, and race. It should be 
noted that the total figure appearing on the map and the total figure 
used in the tables differ. The reason for this is that the total on 
the map is for adults 25 years of age and older while the total for 
the tables is for 14 years of age and over. The latter figure was 
used for the tables because those who were 14 years of age in 1960 
are now 23 years of age and are eligible for ABE. 



Table 8 

Distribution of Students by Grade Level 



Levels 


1966-67 


% 


1967-68 


% 


1960 

Census* 


% 


Beginning Level (0-3) 


970 


23 


1268 


25 


154, 398 


11 


Intermediate Level (4-6) 


1351 


32 


1967 


38 


292, 568 


20 


Advanced Level (7-8) 


1945 


46 


1924 


37 


994, 704 


69 


Total 


4266 




5159 


1, 


444, 670 





*These figures include those who were 14 years of age or 
older in 1960. 



Census data were adjusted to be compatible with the ABE 
instructional levels- -Beginning (I), Intermediate (II), and Advanced 
(III)- -representing educational levels corresponding to grades 0-3, 
4-6, and 7-8, respectively. 

An inspection of Table 8 reveals that a favorable percentage 
of the students enrolled were enrolled at the Beginning and Inter- 
mediate levels. While this situation may not be true for some local 
programs when the total of ABE is considered, the resulting outcome 
is quite favorable since it appears reasonable that those in the lower 
levels would have a greater need for ABE than those at the higher 
level. 
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Table 9 



Distribution of Students by Sex 



Sex 


1966-67 


% 


1967-68 


% 


1960 Census* 


% 


Male 


1911 


45 


2285 


44 


723, 017 


50 


Female 


2355 


55 


2874 


56 


718, 563 


50 


Total 


4266 




5159 




1,441, 670 





*These figures include those 14 years of age or older 
in 1960. 



Table 9 reveals that there is a slightly greater percent of 
the enrollees who are women. Although the proportion of women 
students is greater than for men, the percent does not differ greatly 
from the target population established by the Census figures. 



Table 10 

Distribution of Students by Age Range 



Age Range 1966-67 % 1967-68 % 1960 Census* % 



18 - 24 


1237 


30 


25 - 34 


1024 


24 


35 - 44 


660 


15 


45 - 54 


662 


16 


55 - 64 


683 


16 


65 & older 


0 


0 


Total 


4266 





1548 


30 


170, 704 


12 


1649 


32 


124, 499 


10 


1111 


22 


194, 473 


13 


598 


12 


269, 948 


19 


212 


4 


293, 873 


20 


41 


1 


388, 173 


27 


5159 




1,441, 670 





*These figures include those who were 14 years of age or 
older in 1960. 



From the figures in Table 10, it may appear that an improper 
balance is being maintained in the recruitment of students as far as 
age is concerned. However, it is reasonable to assume that a larger 
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percentage of the students should be in the younger age ranges in 
order that the results of ABE would be more beneficial over a 
longer period of time. For the State, as a whole, there appears 
to be an adequate distribution according to age. 



Table 11 

Distribution of Students by Race 



Race 


1966-67 


% 


1967-68 


% 


1960 Census* 


% 


Caucasian 


2645 


63 


2366 


46 


1, 310, 466 


91 


Negro 


1579 


37 


2619 


54 


* 

o 

CSI 

* 

H 

CO 

H 


9 


Total 


4266 




5159 




1,441,670 





*These figures include those who were 14 years of age or 
older in 1960. 

**The figures used by the 1960 Census were for non-white 
only. 



In 1967-68, Negro enrollees represented six times their pro- 
portion in the population of Missouri. This was due to the location 
of ABE programs in agreas of highly concentrated Negro population. 
Also, there is likely a greater need for education to obtain employ- 
ment among Negroes than Whites. When these points are taken into 
consideration, the percentages do not appear to be too high. 

When all the factors for determining the target population- - 
location, educational level, sex, age, and race --are considered 
together, there appears to be an adequate attempt being made to 
reach the target population. 

Curriculum Development . Involvement in curriculum devel- 
opment has been exhibited through the development of a curriculum 
guide for use by teachers and the encouragement of individualized 
instruction. The Manual for Teachers of Teachers of ABE developed 
in 1965 contained a section which presented a suggested curriculum 
for ABE programs. In 1967 the Guide was revised and made more 
extensive. The revised Guide was published to serve as a resource 
book for teachers and offers several approaches to accomplish the 
desired outcomes. 
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Increased emphasis on individualized instruction has been 
stressed by the State office as the staff became more familiar with 
ABE. The program conducted by the University of Missouri Exten- 
sion Center in St. Louis was asked to develop an individualized 
curriculum which could be used by other local programs. This 
guide has been completed, but was not completed early enough for 
review by the project staff before the completion of this report. 
However, during the development of this individualized curriculum, 
the staff did have an opportunity to examine portions of the total 
program and what was examined appears to be worthwhile. In 
addition to this project, another project in cooperation with the 
Department of Mental Diseases is underway to develop curricula 
to be used with mentally disturbed adults. 
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Chapter III 



RESULTS OF THE LOCAL SURVEY 



The survey of the local ABE programs was divided into four 
broad categories; (1) program organization and operation, (2) staff, 
(3) curriculum, and (4) students. 

At the time the survey was conducted, there were 36 pro- 
grams in operation. A Program Characteristics Questionnaire was 
mailed to each program in January of 1969, and replies were 
received from 34 programs in time for analysis. One program 
completed two questionnaires; one funded by ABE and the other in 
conjunction with MDTA. As appropriate to the questions, the total 
responses reflect this difference. 



Program Organization and Operation . 

Organization . One of the strong features of the ABE in 
Missouri is the variety of institutions which sponsor adult basic 
education. Programs are sponsored by the State Department of 
Corrections, State Department of Mental Diseases, M.D.T.A., 
Junior Colleges, school districts, and the University of Missouri 
Extension Center in St. Louis. When the organizational structures 
of these various institutions are examined, there are three levels 
within the organizational structures at which the local Directors of 
ABE operate. Of those directors responding to the questionnaire, 
six, or 17 percent, were at the first level of administrative author- 
ity; 17, or approximately 50 percent, were at the second level, 
nine, or 26 percent, were at the third level; and two directors were 
at the fourth level. If a typical organizational structure could be 
assembled it would most likely appear as follows: 




The director of ABE in the diagram may be an assistant 
superintendent, an administrative assistant, a dean of a junior 
college, an adult education director, or director of vocational 
education. The title of Superintendent simply represents the 
highest administrative officer in any institution. It appears that 
ABE has a relatively high position, organizationally, within the 
sponsoring institution. 

Cost of Operation . At the present time the local programs 
are funded by 90 percent Federal contributions and 10 percent 
local contribution. No State funds are available. Efforts have 
been made to secure State money to replace the 10 percent non- 
federal contributions. If State money were available, more school 
districts might be encouraged to participate because it may be dif- 
ficult for local school districts in high priority areas to obtain the 
10 percent cash needed to participate in ABE. Also, if State funds 
were available, a local school district could be designated as an 
operating unit and an administrative unit for satellite programs in 
other communities in the area. This procedure should reduce 
administrative cost and, thus, facilitate reaching more adults. 
Also, there is some question whether a school district can use 
its money to serve adults from another district. If the state 
financed the local share, this question would be resolved. 

Table 12 presents the expenditures by local programs and 
the proportionate Federal and local shares for 1965-68. 



Table 12 

Expenditures by Local Programs 
With Federal and Local Share 



Origin 


1965-66 


% 


1966-67 


% 


1967-68 


% 


Total Expenditures 


$317, 435 




$532, 389 




$629, 603 




Federal Share 


285, 692 


90 


479, 099 


90 


566, 643 


90 


Local Share 


31, 743 


10 


53, 290 


10 


62, 960 


10 



Records . Responses to the questionnaire indicated that 
three types of records were presently being maintained by all local 
programs. These three were fiscal records, attendance records. 
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and the ABE Student Information forms. Educational progress 
records and counseling records were maintained by 86 percent and 
71 percent of the programs, respectively. Although poor visual 
and hearing ability are quite often problems with adults in ABE, 
very few programs maintained visual and/or hearing records; 26 
and 17 percent, respectively. Cumulative records were maintained 
by less than 50 percent of the programs although all programs are 
required to do so. 

The number of records maintained may be adequate, but the 
maintenance of records may need some improvement. Records of 
local programs are to be retained for a number of years, but when 
certain types of demographic data were requested by the project 
staff, the data were not available. Some records had been mis- 
placed, some of the data had not been maintained, and in one 
instance, former records were kept in a different place than 
where the ABE offices were maintained. 

Working relationship with other agencies . Surprisingly, 
seven of the programs reported no working relationship with other 
agencies. The number of agencies with whom the local programs 
cooperated varied greatly, the largest number being twelve. Most 
commonly mentioned agencies were: O.E.O. , Employment Service, 
welfare agencies, civic clubs, and churches. The relationship with 
cooperating agencies was usually one of recruitment, placement, 
or job counseling with recruitment being the most commonly men- 
tioned. 



One method of developing a working relationship with other 
agencies is to have a representative of such agencies on the local 
ABE advisory committee. Although all local programs are supposed 
to have an advisory committee operating, 12, or 34 percent, of the 
programs indicated that there were no advisory committees formed. 
Five of the seven programs with no working relationship with other 
agencies also reported no advisory committee. Those programs 
with advisory committees operating indicated that the committee 
members were: ministers, civic leaders, O.E.O. representatives. 
Employment Security representatives, labor representatives, busi- 
ness leaders, ABE personnel, homemakers, farmers, welfare 
representatives, government sponsored program representatives, 
such as WIN, CEP, and NYC, and ABE students. The duties or 
functions of the advisory committee were not asked, but the most 
common one appears to be recruitment as suggested by the number 
of agencies which appear both in the question regarding the working 
relationship with other agencies and in the one about advisory com- 
mittees. 



Size of Program . At the time of the survey, the best figures 
available to determine the size of the programs were the estimated 
number of students to be served from budget requests. For this 
reason the estimated number is usually larger than the actual num- 
ber of students enrolled at any one time. The estimated number of 
students in the programs ranged from 12 in the smallest to 2000 in 
the largest and were distributed as follows: 

1968-69 



Number of Students 

Less than 25 
25 - 49 
50 - 99 
100 - 149 
150 - 199 
200 - 249 
250 - 299 
• • • 

450 - 499 
• • • 

700 - 749 
• • • 

1000 or more 



Number of Programs 

7 

8 
7 
3 
1 
3 
1 

• • • 

1 

1 

iii 

2 



Total 34 



More than half of the programs estimated they would have 50 or 
more students. This reflects the effort of the State office to 
encourage larger programs. The two programs who did not 
respond to the questionnaire estimated fewer than 25 students. 
Subsequent to the survey of local programs, 9 additional programs 
were started with projections for relatively few enrollees. Final 
figures for the 45 programs shows a range of 6 to 1520 enrollees 
and a total of 7, 135. 

Physical facilities . For most programs, classes were 
held in some type of school building, e. g. , high school, junior 
college, junior high school, or elementary school. There appears 
to be an effort to move the classes closer to the target population 
by holding classes places other than school buildings. A few pro- 
grams, especially in St. Louis and Kansas City, had classes 
located in the following places: YMCA, YWCA, churches, com- 
munity centers, housing developments, banks, industrial settings. 
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and homes. Classes were also held in prisons and hospitals. One 
program in a rural setting held part of their classes in one -room 
school houses which were now being used as community centers. 

To the research staff this appears as a practical solution to the 
problem of transportation, which appears to be a major problem 
affecting attendance. When teachers were asked whether the facil- 
ities where their classes were held were adequate, 199 out of the 
200 responded that the facilities were adequate. 

Target population . For the most part the area target popu- 
lation is the same that is used by the State office and is reported 
for the county only. Slightly less than 50 percent of the programs 
responding indicated that a survey had been conducted in their area. 
Although 17 indicated a survey had been conducted, only 7 gave 
estimates of the additional number of students that could be served 
if funds were available; eight more indicated that no additional 
students could be served, gave no response, or indicated that funds 
were adequate. The variety of responses raises some questions 
concerning the comprehensiveness of the surveys for ABE purposes. 
Where surveys had been conducted, six had been conducted by the 
local O. E.O. agency, seven by school personnel, two by welfare 
agencies, and one by Employment Security. 

Recruitment . The local programs were queried about who 
was responsible for recruitment, publicity, and recruitment pro- 
cedures. The purpose of these questions was an attempt to gather 
information which might be helpful if shared, in addition to obtaining 
a description of recruiting methods. Unfortunately, the responses 
to these questions did not accomplish their intent. 

The person charged with the responsibility for recruitment 
most commonly mentioned was the director of supervisor with 
teachers, counselors, students, and advisory committee members 
generally assisting the director. A few programs indicated that 
ABE students were also used. 

No unique means of publicizing programs were found. In 
various combinations, all programs used newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, posters, brochures, students, letters to potential students, 
direct contacts; i. e. , speeches, calls on employers, civic organ- 
izations, and churches. 

The recruitment procedures given were usually a repetition 
of the means used to publicize the program. One of the largest 
programs used a recruiting team which met daily to plan their 
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recruitment procedures. Most programs relied upon referrals 
from other agencies as their first step; then followed up with 
personal letters, telephone calls, and home visits. 

When asked about effective recruitment procedures, the 
response most often mentioned was personal contact. The second 
most often mentioned was ABE students and former students re- 
cruiting new enrollees. Several indicated that newspaper notices 
were effective. 

Program evaluation . Generally, evaluation at the local 
level is informal. Very few programs gave any indication that any 
type of formal program evaluation was used. The most commonly 
used method was testing but it was not clear whether the test used 
was a standardized test or teacher-made tests. Ten programs 
indicated that no type of formal or informal evaluation was con- 
ducted. Nineteen programs, or 54 percent, indicated that testing 
and other means were used to evaluate the programs. These other 
means were: teacher observation, evaluation by students, staff 
meetings, and yearly evaluation. The University City program 
has made yearly evaluation reports for the past two years and ap- 
pears to have an adequate format established for their evaluation. 

It might be worthwhile if their procedure could be shared with 
other programs. There may be other programs which have good 
evaluation procedures worthy of being shared, although this was 
not reflected by responses to the questionnaire. 

Follow-up . Sixteen of the thirty-five programs indicated 
they had no procedures established for follow-up. Responses from 
the remaining 19 programs mentioned contacting dropouts for the 
most part, and not graduates. The emphasis on dropouts appeared 
to be to encourage them to return rather than an evaluation of the 
program. Personal telephone calls, home visits, letters, and 
asking friends of the students were the most common methods used. 
There was no indication by any program of a set procedure to ob- 
tain information to help evaluate and improve the local program. 

Two programs had conducted follow-up studies in 1968 and 
shared their reports with the project staff. One of the programs 
which had conducted a follow-up study in 1968 was the Sikeston 
M. D. T. A. program and the report was entitled Project Smart . 

The study was limited to a description of what had happened to 
students since leaving ABE and made no provisions for obtaining 
any evaluation of the program and suggestions for improvement. 

The other program which had conducted a follow-up study was the 
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Missouri Southern program at Joplin. This follow-up report con- 
sisted of testimonials from former students and comments by 
teachers. As with the Sikeston report, much useful information 
could be gleaned from the report but little was contained which 
might suggest improvements. 

Both the St. Louis and Kansas City programs publish a 
small newspaper about the activities of the program and about ABE 
students. Contained in the papers are items about former students 
which serve as a follow-up. St. Louis also indicated that a yearly 
survey was conducted to determine what has happened to former 
students, although current reports were not available to the project 
staff. The Kansas City program indicated that a follow-up study 
was in preparation at the time of the survey. 

Post -program assistance . Local programs were asked 
what provisions had been made to assist students to enter occupa- 
tional training, find a job, or obtain better employment. Nine 
programs indicated that no provisions had been made to assist the 
students in these areas. Three programs were involved in some 
type of vocational training as part of the overall program. For 
most programs the procedure was to refer the student to other 
agencies such as Employment Security, area vocational schools, 
adult evening programs, M.D.T. A. , C.E.P. , and O. E. O. centers, 
or to encourage graduates to continue their education and to take 
the G. E.D. examination. Although all programs are required by 
the Supplement to the Manual of Operation , added in 1968, to offer 
post-program assistance, it appears that some programs have been 
unable to fulfill this requirement and others have done so only to a 
limited degree. Perhaps not enough time has lapsed to allow some 
programs to meet the requirement set forth in the supplement; 
therefore, an added effort should be made in the future to provide 
assistance in the vocational area. 

Some programs did indicate contacts with business, industry, 
and labor organizations and it may be assumed that where these 
contacts have been made, some effort is also being made to secure 
vocational training, obtain jobs, or improve the employment of ABE 
students. This is an area which suggests further investigation and 
apparently needed assistance. 

Dropouts . One of the major problems in reducing the number 
of dropouts is their early identification and counseling assistance. 

The data suggest that most efforts were expended after repeated ab- 
sences. The most common encouragement consisted of counseling 
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by teachers and counselors, and involved telephone calls, letters, 
home visitations, and conferences between the student and members 
of the staff. 

Additional operations information . Several questions were 
included in the questionnaire which did not necessarily come under 
any particular category. The responses to these questions are 
presented here and add an additional vantage point from which to 
view the operations of local programs. 

Program directors were asked to describe the fiscal chan- 
nels in operation for their program and to indicate whether the 
procedures were the same as were ordinarily used. This was an 
effort to determine how easily materials and equipment could be 
obtained for local use. From the responses given the fiscal chan- 
nels were the normal channels used by the local institution with the 
exception of the St. Louis program operated by the University of 
Missouri Extension Center which was shortened to allow direct 
purchasing. There appeared to be no reason for extensive delay 
in the purchase of necessary supplies and equipment. 

Provisions were made by local programs for contributions 
to the retirement of all personnel through Social Security, Missouri 
State Teacher Retirement, or the retirement program of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Some programs utilize combinations of Social 
Security and the Missouri State Retirement System or the University 
of Missouri retirement plan. 

Auxiliary services provided through ABE funds or by outside 
agencies were also surveyed. Eighteen programs made provisions 
for counseling, babysitting, placement, welfare, and teacher aides 
with counseling provided by all but one of the 18 programs. Nine 
programs made no provisions through ABE funds, but utilized ex- 
ternal agencies for special services. Seven programs provided no 
special services from either source. Outside services were offered 
in a variety of combinations including counseling, health, social and 
family services, placement, welfare, and vocational. For the most 
part, there appears to be a need for expanded services. 

When asked whether pre-service and in-service training were 
provided at the local level, slightly less than 50 percent replied that 
pre -service training was offered and 37 percent indicated that in- 
service training was provided. It appeared that some programs took 
into consideration the State sponsored workshops when responding to 
the question about pre-service training. Descriptions of the 



pre -service and in-service training were also requested, but the 
responses were not in sufficient detail to be analyzed. 

The program directors were asked what changes they would 
make in program operations if additional funds were available. 
Twenty-nine directors suggested changes which included: expansion 
of the program by adding students, providing transportation, ex- 
tending the program upward to include the G, E. D. level, purchase 
additional instructional materials or equipment, and provide more 
individualized instruction. From the responses it appears that 
considerable thought has been given to ways in which programs 
could be improved. 

Innovations by Local Programs . New or innovative approaches 
to teaching, counseling, recruiting, etc., were sought from the local 
programs in order that they might be shared with other programs. 
What follows is a listing of the responses given: 

1. Individualized method of teaching centered around diag- 
nostic testing and the development of a series of lessons 
for each student. 

2. Use of individualized instruction (no emphasis on diagnostic 
testing was indicated). 

3. Departmentalized teaching. Recruiting by contacting 
personnel directors. 

4. Group counseling tried and proved effective in bringing out 
gripes, disappointments, etc. 

5. Revision of drivers manual to the third grade level. 

6. Use of programmed materials, use of teacher as counselor. 

7. Used newspapers: Know Your World and Th s Is Your World . 

8. Established special classes in phonics, manners, taxation, 
and science. Checked out hardware for daily use at home 
by students. 

9. Individual and group counseling of student emotional and 
social problems. Classroom teacher is one of the group 
counseling members. Emphasis placed upon practical 
application. 



10. Taking program classes to people by using community 
centers and homes. 

11. Use of the International Teaching Alphabet (I, T. A. ) at the 
lowest levels. 

12. Use of I. T. A. with vocationally oriented materials to 
stimulate reading. 

13. Use of resource people in the areas of jobs, legal advice, 
and health. 

* * « 

14. One teacher takes the time to teach a student in her home 
because the student is backward and bashful. 



Staff. 



Table 13 

Number of Full-time and Part-time Personnel Authorized 

at Time of Budget Request 



Position 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


Director* 


3 


14 


17 


Administrative Assistant 


1 




1 


Director -Counselor 


1 


1 


2 


Director Evening School 




3 


3 


Coordinator 


2 


4 


6 


Supervisors 




13 


13 


Supe r vi s or - Te a che r 




2 


2 


Counselor 


4 


15 


19 


Teacher- Counselor 




1 


1 


Teachers 


15 


184 


199 


Teacher Aides 


9 


36 


45 


Total 


35 


273 


308 



❖Five programs did not expend money for administrative 
personnel. Administrators of local programs were titled 
as Directors, Coordinators, and Supervisors. 



Table 13 presents the professional staff authorized at the 
time of budget request. At the time of the survey some adjustments 
nad been made to adapt to actual classes and enrollments. Staffing, 
by necessity, is adjusted to enrollments. At the time of the survey, 
the 34 responding programs indicated personnel as follows: 

1. Administrators and supervisors 



Directors 34 

Coordinators 4 

Supervisors 7 

Administrative Assistant 1 

Recruiter-coordinator 1 

Teacher-supervisor 1 

Teacher-trainer 1 

Recruiters 3 

Research Assistant 1 

2. Teachers 200 

(With a current enrollment of 3, 173) 

3. Counselors 18 

(One was a Director-counselor) 

4. Teacher Aides 37 

(Employed in eight programs) 



Staff selection . Personal qualities play an important role 
in the selection of ABE teachers, and actually appear to receive 
first consideration. The characteristics most often sought in ABE 
teachers were: 

1. A warm and caring type of personality. 

2. A desire to work with undereducated adults. 

3. A degree of flexibility. 

4. A sensitivity toward, and an interest in, people. 

5. A competency in their field of preparation. 

While the training of the teachers was not listed as a major consid- 
eration in the recruitment of teachers, assignment to their teaching 
position was almost entirely based upon training and experience. 
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For the most part, ABE teachers were recruited from the 
local school system, especially those who worked part-time. One 
report by the State Supervisor of ABE indicated that one program 
has a local policy of shifting the opportunity for part-time teaching 
from teacher to teacher each year. This may be an equitable plan 
to offer an opportunity for additional income, but it does not appear 
to be conducive to a stable ABE program. 

Salaries and wages . Provision for the hourly rate is set 
forth in the Manual of Operations in the statement, "Expenditures 
for teacher salaries in excess of $5. 00 per hour will not be approved 
unless the salary rate of other adult education teachers is higher. " 

In the event adult education hourly rates are higher, a special form 
certifying this fact must be completed by the local program director. 

There are no recommendations or guidelines for the salaries 
which may be paid to other personnel, such as directors, super- 
visors, or counselors. Data from presently operating programs 
were collected to give an indication of the present status of such 
salaries. These data were divided into part-time and full-time 
salaries. Because programs differ according to staff size and 
some programs employ both full-time and part-time personnel, 
the number for each category presented in Table 14 varies, and 
some programs expend no money for directors, counselors, or 
teacher aides. Data presented in Table 14 were taken from the 
budget authorization for fiscal year 1968-69. 

An inspection of Table 14 reveals that the median hourly 
wage paid to teachers was $5. 00 which is the upper limit without 
certification regarding higher rates. Two-thirds of the programs 
were able to operate within the $5. 00 per hour rate for their 
teachers. Only 12 percent of the programs exceeded $6. 00 per 
hour. On the whole, the local programs appear to abide by the 
guideline established by the State office. 

The range for wages paid to part-time directors was rather 
wide, with a nominal hourly wage of $1. 00 being the lowest to a 
top of $12.00. The median was $6. 00. 

There were five programs which employed directors or 
coordinators on a full-time basis, but only three of these operated 
a daytime, or full-time program. The program that paid $75 a 
month for the director was one of the programs which operated 
only part-time; apparently a reporting error. The State office 
defines a full-time program as one that employs personnel for 
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30 instructional hours per week. The other program which operated 
only part-time employed not only the director full-time, but also 
a coordinator, and in addition employed a supervisor on an hourly 
basis. At the other end of the range is the amount $1, 022 per month. 
This appears to be a large amount, but this program employs only 
one administrator and the total salary represents less than the 20% 
of the total budget, as recommended by the State office, this program 
is also one of the largest. 



Table 14 

Hourly and Monthly Wages 
for Part-Time and Full-Time Personnel 
from Budget Authorization 



Type of Personnel 


Part-Time (Hourly) 


Full-Time (Monthly) 


Director or 


Range: $1.00-$12.00 


Range: $75. 00-$l, 022 


Coordinator 


Median: $6.00 


Median: $333.33 


Supervisors 


Range: $5. 00-$10.00 
Median: $6. 25 


$192. 00 


Teachers 


Range: $5. 00-$7. 50 
Median: $5. 00 


Range: $80. 00-$833. 34* 
Median: $620. 00 


Counselors 


Range: $3. 50-$7. 50 
Median: $5.13 


Range: $267. 00-$666. 67 
Median: $499. 17 


Teacher Aides 


Range: $1.00-$2.50 
Median: $1.60 


Range: $25. 00-$395. 00 
Median: $328. 00 



*The lowest figure $80 was listed as full-time, but most likely 
represents a monthly payment for part-time work; thus, the 
lower level would be $448. 00. 



The range of wages for supervisors, counselors, and teacher 
aides were not as great as for directors and coordinators. The wages 
for supervisors and counselors appears to be close to that paid teach- 
ers, and is fairly close to the amount set forth in the guideline for 
teacher salaries. Any interpretation of the data is limited to the 
extent that the figures represent both rural and urban locations, but 
the data should provide a starting point for guidelines regarding such 
wages. 
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Qualifications and experience . The qualifications and 
experience of the various personnel were surveyed to determine 
the extent that qualified personnel were being utilized by local 
programs. 

1. Administrators- -The highest educational levels for the 
32 Directors responding to the survey instrument were 
as follows: 

Ed. 1 

Masters and Masters plus 27 

Bachelors degree 3 

Less than Bachelors 1 

All directors had had some administrative experience which 
included: school administration at all levels, director of super- 

visor of workshops and institutes, director of guidance programs, 
supervisor of M. D. T. A. , or coordinator of various Federal 
programs. 

Adult education experience, other than ABE, was indicated 
by 22 directors and this experience included administration of 
adult classes, teaching, coordinating, and the organization and 
direction of .adult classes. 

Twenty-seven directors indicated having ABE experience. 
This experience included: working on the State curriculum guide 
for ABE; supervising workshops; directing, coordinating, super- 
vising, and teaching ABE and acting as a consultant. 

Twenty-two directors indicated they had had ABE training 
in the form of workshops and/or institutes, course work in ABE, 
and conferences. 

2. Supervisors --There were 19 responses by supervisory or 
related personnel; however, three of these were recruiters. 
The highest educational levels for the remaining 16 person- 
nel were: 

Ed. D. (listed as a Research Assistant 

and Program Coordinator) 1 

Masters and Masters plus 9 

Bachelors and Bachelors plus 5 

Less than Bachelors 1 



o 
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The professional experience of supervisory personnel 
included: teaching, school administration, and research. Seven 
of these 16 had had previous experience teaching or tutoring 
adults. Only three persons had had no ABE teaching experience 
or ABE training prior to assuming their positions. 

3. Teachers-- The highest educational levels of the 200 
teachers were: 



Masters and Masters plus 74 

Bachelors 108 

High School 18 



Teacher certification by the State Department of Education at the 
elementary level was held by 95 of the teachers; secondary 
certification by 50; both elementary and secondary certification 
by 36. Only 19 of the 200 teachers did not have teacher certifica- 
tion. 



A comparison was made between the type of certification 
held and the grade level at which they taught to ascertain how 
the teachers were being utilized. Particular attention was 
directed toward the training of teachers teaching at Level I, 
since a strong emphasis is usually placed on the teaching of 
reading. Of the 120 teachers teaching at Level I, two-thirds 
held an elementary teaching certificate. What is not known is 
the percentage of the remaining one -third who may have had 
special training in the teaching of reading, in addition to their 
secondary school teaching certificate. 

About one -third of the 200 teachers had had no ABE exper- 
ience prior to this year. The amount of prior ABE experience 
possessed by the remaining teachers was: 



One year 48 

Two years 37 

Three years 17 

Four years 17 

Five or more years 4 

No response 9 



Of the 200 teachers, 187 had had prior teaching experience 
in elementary, secondary, adult education, special education, or 
other types of teaching. Sixty-five had had a combination of exper- 
ience. 
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